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Memo to Biddle 


A lengthy series of recommendations re- 
garding the CO prison and parole picture 

as been filed by the NSBRO with Attorney 
General Francis Biddle. 

Paul Comly French and Hayden Covington, 
eneral counsel for the Jehovah’s Witnesses, 
ater had a conference with Biddle to go over 

the memorandum point by point. They re- 
turned with no specific promises except the 
assurance that the statement would be 
carefully studied. The Attorney General’s 
interest and willingness to discuss the situa- 
tion was regarded as encouraging, however. 

At the same time, the National Committee 
on COs of the ACLU sent a parallel statement 
to the Attorney General signed by 32 prom- 
inent Protestant, Catholic and Jewish leaders. 
This dealt mainly with imprisoned Jehovah’s 
Witnesses, urging that they be granted more 
liberal parole terms even if they insisted on 
carrying on their “witnessing” while on 
parole. 

Incorporated in the NSBRO memorandum 
were suggestions by the American Civil Lib- 
erties Union and other interested organizations 
and individuals. It was hoped that Roger 
Baldwin, ACLU Director, and Bishop W. 
Appleton Lawrence would be able to accom- 
pany French and Covington, but neither was 
able to go. 

The memorandum pointed out that there 
are now about 3,200 COs in prison, including 
2,500 JWs, and declared: 

“We are concerned that there are so many 
men imprisoned for crimes of conscience; that 
the number in prison has been constantly 
increasing, and that paroles have been, and 
are being granted, in so protracted a manner. 

“The time involved in granting parole, if 
not changed, will cause a still further increase 
in the total number of such prisoners, in 
view of the fact that Selective Service and 
your Department report a large number of 
draft delinquency cases still to be tried. 

“While we cannot vouch for the sincerity 
of each prisoner, and realize that judgment 
thereon must rest with the officers charged 
with that duty, we feel that some changes 
in present policies and procedures will be 
helpful. 


Three Points Stressed 


“Before we approach the specific sugges- 
tions, however, we reiterate three points we 
have made before: none of these men wish 
to shirk their responsibilities to society; few, 
if any, are criminals in the ordinary and 
accepted sense of the word; and they are ob- 
viously not subject to ‘reform’ by detention.” 

(Continued on page 3) 


Accidents 


Two CPS men were recovering last month 
from accidents suffered in line of duty. 

Leland O. Weinbrenner of Camp Belton, 
Mont., suffered a fractured skull, nose and 
upper jaw when struck in the head by a 
swinging 32-foot log last January 24. He was 
part of a crew which was rolling the logs 
down a ramp to be cut and split. 

Edwin Krehbiel, a CPS attendant in the 
Provo, Utah, State Hospital, was severely 
wounded in the stomach by a patient while 
working on the wards February 21. An 
abdominal operation was necessary, but he 
is reported recovering. 


Special Projects 


Reinstatement of a CPS unit in the Cleve- 
land, Ohio, State Hospital headed a list of 
four new institutional approvals last month. 
Units in three other Ohio hospitals were 
increased. 

In addition, the third phase of the atypical 
pneumonia experiments, calling for a total 
of 100 CPS guinea pigs, was approved to 
begin May 1. 

he new Cleveland unit will consist of 30 
men from MCC camps. They are being 
assigned to the same hospital where, two 
years ago, a CPS unit was withdrawn by the 
request of the superintendent who felt that 
the assignees figured too promimently in an 
investigation of hospital conditions. 

A second CPS unit was then requested by 
Dr. Robert Crawfis, present superintendent, 
who became familiar with COs while serving 
as assistant superintendent at the Lima, 
Ohio, hospital. Dr. Frank Tallman, State 
Commissioner of Mental Diseases, and a 
ministerial committee in Cleveland which 
had aided in the original investigations, added 
their recommendations that CPS men be 
returned. 

A. 8. Imirie of the Camp Operations Divi- 
sion, Selective Service, also visited Ggveland 
to check on possible adverse public relations 
before the green light was given. 

Three other institutions were listed for 
CPS men: the Athens, Ohio, State (mental) 
Hospital, 15 men; the Hudson River State 
(mental) Hospital at Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 
25 men; and the Wassaic State School (for 
mental defectives), also near Poughkeepsie, 
25 men. The latter two units will be spon- 
sored by the MCC, while the Athens, Ohio 
institution may be under the Evangelical and 


(Continued on page 3) 


Army Transfers 
The NSBRO has protested to the War 


Department the army’s “cat-and-mouse” 
policy regarding a number of COs in the 
medical corps. 

In the cases of those men who have not 
been granted a I-A-O classification but have 
had their objections to killing accepted by 
the army to the extent of assignment to the 
medical corps, no notation of the men’s 
convictions is made in their files, the NSBRO 
found. 

As a result they are sometimes transferred 
out into combat divisions and are forced to 
go through the whole procedure of seekin 
transfer to the medical corps a second onl 
sometimes a third time. 

“We fully realize’, the NSBRO wrote, 
“that under present regulations the War 
Department has no authority to change a 
man’s classification to L-A-0; this is the 

rerogative of the Selective Service System. 
t would seem to us most advantageous from 
the point of view of the army and also from 
the point of view of the individual to avoid 
the waste of time and effort involved in 
making repeated transfers of the same man.” 

It is s ted that when a CO’s position 
is originally respected to the extent of assign- 
ing him to the medical corps, even though 
he is not classified I-A-O, that some record 
of the reason for transfer be included in the 
man’s file. 

Case histories of five soldiers, COs whose 

(Continued on page 3) 


Three Years Old 


The Alexian Brothers’ Hospital unit in 
Chicago added a third candle to its birthday 
cake last March 5 and with it, the whole 
institution of CPS special projects also became 
three years old. 

Along with the anniversary announcement 
came a three-year report. “We feel that 
this unit is a definite asset to all of CPS”, 
it concluded. 

The unit began in 1942 with 18 men who 
were the first to venture out from the base 
camp pattern originally approved by Selective 
Service. Sponsored by the Association of 
Catholic COs, the unit comprised 12 men 
from the Stoddard, N. H., camp; three from 
Merom, Ind.; one from Lagro, Ind., and one 
from Manistee, Mich. (All these camps are 
now closed. Time marches on.) 

The Alexian unit has grown to 76 men 
since that time, and special projects to 3,777 
men, or 46.5 percent of the total CPS 
.-"4 

or the future, the men’s feeling was 
summed up by Richard A. Lion, unit director, 
and B. Tartt Bell, education director, co- 
authors of the report. 

“Our aim for the future is to continue 
working here,” they wrote, “helping our 
fellow men, with the full cooperation and 
appreciation of the hospital administration 
until such time as the hospital is able to 
replace CPS assignees with regular employees 
or student nurses; to keep this unit a place 
where all CPS men who wish to do so may 
benefit’ from experience and training here; 
to keep this an outstanding unit, a credit to 
the whole CPS system.” 


Some to Receive Degrees 


Some of the men in the unit are taking 
the full three-year nurses training course. 
About 12 of these will graduate with R.N. 
degrees this spring. 

Others are being trained to act as camp 
infirmary attendants after a year or so of 
instruction. This includes men from both 
church and government camps. 

For both these groups, service to the 
hospital is the primary function and the 
training is fitted in wherever possible. In 
the same category are the spare-time relief 
and rehabilitation studies which are pointed 
toward overseas service after the war—or 
before if the Congressional ban can be lifted. 

The studies include courses in beginning 
and advanced Chinese language, Chinese 
area study, German language, Red Cross 
Nutrition, and special nursing courses. Where 
not financed by the hospital, expenses are 
borne jointly by the ‘ACCO and other admin- 
istrative agencies. 

(Continued on page 3) 


Puzzle, Find the Moral 


As reported by an army private in the 
American magatine: 

“He stood before my desk at the replace- 
ment center, a gangling Ozark Mountain 
boy. I asked him all the required questions, 
ending with, 

“ *You aren’t a conscientious objector, are 
you?’ 

“ *No, sir,’ he answered earnestly, ‘I hain’t 
the eddication for that kind of work. But 
I can shoot a rifle good’.” 
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CPS Camps and Units 


A complete omg Be current CPS camps 
and units follows. e list includes name and 





address of unit, administrative and technical 
agency, name of director, acting or assistant 
director, and the unit’s capacity. 

No. 4, Grottoes, Va., MCC, SCS, Lloyd 
Hess, 150. 

No. 5, Colorado Springs, Colo., MCC, 
SCS, David H. Suderman, 150. 

No. 12, Cooperstown, N. Y., AFSC, FS, 
Car! Jellinghaus, 35. 

No. 18, Denison, lowa, MCC, SCS, Lester 
Gerig, 150. 

No. 21, Cascade Locks, Ore., BSC, FS, 
Robert E. Case, 150. 

No. 23, Coshocton, Ohio, AFSC, SCS, 
Sumner Mills, 50. 

No. 24 (five units), R. F. D. 5, Hagers- 
py Md.; Williamsport, Md.; Boonsboro, 

Clearspring, M Md: New Windsor, Md.; 

McG and BSC, SCS, Orin Beechy, 175. 

No. 26, Chicago, Ill., Alexian Brothers 
mes Hospital, ACCO, Richard A. Lion, 

No. 27, Tallahassee, Fla., BSC, Public 
Health Service, Ralph Townsend, 40; Mul- 
berry, Fla., MCC, 35; Orlando, Fla., AFSC, 

No. 28, Medaryville, Ind., MCC, FS and 
Game Reserve, John D. Stalter, 150. 

No. 31, Camino, Calif., MCC, FS, Jesse 
Harder, 150. 

No. 33, Ft. Collins, Colo.. MCC, SCS, 
Girven Culley, 150. 

No. 34, Bowie, Md., BSC, FS and Fish & 
Wildlife, Milo Yoder, 70. 

No. 35, North Fork, Calif., MCC, FS, 
Jacob D. Goering, 150. 

No. 37, Coleville, Calif., AFSC, FS, Wesley 
J. Huss , 200. 

No. 41, Williamsburg, Va., Eastern State 
a ayy Hospital, AF SC, Clarence Angell, 73. 

No. 42, Wellston, Mich, BSC, FS, Earl 8. 


Gaeta 150. 

No. 43, Caribbean units, central office P. O. 
Box 786, Rio Piedras, Puerto Rico, Rufus 
B. King, 75; Adjuntas, BSC; Ler cnge AFSC; 
Aibonito, Mce; all in Puerto Rico; St. 
Thomas ‘(Box 479) BSC and St. Croix (Box 
222) AFSC, Virgin Island units. 

No. 44, Staunton, Va., Western State 
(mental) Hospital, MCC, Levi Tschetter, 57. 

No. 45, er 4 Va., MCC, NPS, Paul T. 
ee 150 

Of, Flats, N. Y., AFSC, SCS, 

Ste hie “6.6 , 150 

o. 47, Sybesille ‘Md., Springfield State 
(mental) Hospital, B&C, George Vician, 66. 

No. 49, hiladel phia, Pa., Philadelphia 
State (mental) Hospital, AFSC, Robert 8. 
Blanc, Jr., 121. 

No. 50, New York, N. Y., Presbyterian 
(general) Hospital, AFSC, James Llo d, 25. 

No. 51, Fort Steilacoom, Wash., estern 
State (mental) Hospital, BSC, Lloyd A. Hall, 
25. 


No. 52, Powellsville, Md., MCC, 
Leland Brenneman, 150. 

No. 55, Belton, Mont., MCC, NPS, Alfred 
Zook, 150. 

No. 56, Waldport, Ore., BSC, FS, Enoch 
Crumpton, 150. 

No. 57, Hill City, 8. D., MCC, Bureau of 
Reclamation, Atlee Beechy, 150. 

No. 58, Farnhurst, Dela., Delaware State 
(mental) Hospital, MCC, D. Paul Miller, 45. 

No. 59, Elkton, Ore., AFSC, General Land 
Office, Dan Wilson, 150. 

No. 61 (two units), Durham, N. C., Duke 
University (general and mental) Hos wit 
Highland (mental) Hospital, Asheville, N. C., 
Methodist World Peace Commission, Paul 
Brotsman, 45. 

No. 62, Cheltenham, Md., Cheltenham 
School for Boys (reformatory), AFSC, Albert 

Staley, 9. 

No. 63, Marlboro, N. J., Marlboro State 
ae Hospital, MCC, Loris A. Habegger, 


ONo. 64, Terry, Mont., MCC, Farm Security 
Administration, Henry ‘Guhr, 150. 

No. 66, Norristown, Pa., Norristown State 
feestee "Hospital, MCC, Henry T. Reimer, 
r., 101. 

No. 67, wy, Idaho, MCC, SCS, John 
W. Schmidt, 1 

No. 68, Norwich, Conn., Norwich State 
a a ) Hospital, BSC, Channing Briggs, 66 

0. ayton, Ohio, Dayton State 

(mental) Hospital, BSC, Vernon H. Stine- 


ba 

ae , Lima, Ohio, Lima State (mental) 
Hospi , MCC, Melvin Yoder, 12. 

No. 72, Macedonia, Ohio, Hawthornden 
State (mental) Hospital, MCC, P. Dwayne 
Nelson, 20. 

No. 73, Columbus, Ohio, Columbus State 
amid ‘Hospital, BSC, Forest W. Shively, 


No. 74, Cambridge, Md., Eastern Shore 
State (mental) Hospital, American Baptist 
Home Mission Society, E. Lowell Rife, 25. 

No. 75, Medical La e, Wash., Eastern State 
maa Hospital, AFSC, Samuel Stellrecht, 


Ono. 76, Glendora, Calif., AFSC, FS, 
Geese 2 Yarrow, 175. 

No. 77, Greystone Park, N. J., Greystone 
Park State ¢mental) Hospital, MCC, Melvin 
F. Funk, 100. 

No. 78, Denver, Colo., Colorado Psycho- 
— se Hospital, MCC, Albert J. Ewert, 15. 

Trovo, Utah, Provo State (mental) 
Hospital MCC, Arthur Jost, 25. 
No. 80, Lyons, N. J., Veterans’ Facility 
ge The ital, BSC, ‘Alfred E. Rath, 185. 
No. 81, iddletown, Conn., Connecticut 
State (mental) Hospital, AFSC, Dr. Charles 
Russman, 87. 

No. 82, Newtown, Conn., Fairfield State 

ae Hospital, BSC, Stanley 8. Dotterer, 


SCS, 


No. 83, Warren, Pa., Warren State ae 

Hos _ AFSC, Franklin H. Bri 
. 84, Concord, nN. Be nat ba 

State (mental) Hospital, AFSC, James Kin- 
nee, 50. 

No. 85, Howard, R. I., Howard State 
(mental) Hospital, MCC, D. Earl Heisey, 65. 

No. 86, Mt. Pleasant, Iowa, Mt. Pleasant 
State (mental) Hospital, MCC, Harold K. 
Mishler, 33 


No. 87, Brattleboro, Vt., Brattleboro 
Retreat (mental hospital), AFSC, Joseph 
ae ar 

No. 88, ES, Maine, Augusta State 


(mental) Hospital, BSC, F. Nelson Under- 
wood, = 
No. Ypsilanti, Mich., Y 
(mental) 1) Hospital, MCC, Lotus 
No. 91, Mansfield, 


ilanti State 
. Troyer, 75. 
Conn., Mansfield State 


Training School, BSC, Ralph M. Delk, 35. 


No. 92, Vineland, N. J 
School, MCC, Harold dD. ‘Lehman, 1 

No. ‘93, Harrisbur “ieee State 
(mental) Hospital, i roe Gerhard M. Peters, 
42 


No. 94, Trenton, N. D., AFSC, Farm 
i Administration, Edward B. Peacock, 
150. 


, Vineland 4 i sea 


No. 95, Buckley, Wash., Western State 
Custodial ‘School, BSC, Roland Ortmayer, 15. 

No. 97, Dairy Farms Project, cooperative 
administration, 595. 

No. 98, Coast and Geodetic Survey, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Lt. Com. Robert A. 
Marshall, 50. 

No. 100, Dairy herd testers, cooperative 
administration, 282. 

No. 102, Owings Mills, Md., Rosewood State 
Training School, ACCO, William Strube, 35. 

No. 103, Huson, Mont. ag project), 
MCC, FS, Arthur J. Wiebe, 138 

No. 104, Ames, Iowa, State College Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, AFSC, Alfred 
Johnson, 50. 

No. 105, Colony, Va., Lynchburg State 
Colony, BSC, D. K. Christenberry, 40. 

No. 106, ‘Lincoln, Nebr., State College 
Agricultural Station, MCC, Arthur Balzer, 41. 

No. 107, Three Rivers, Calif., MCC, NPS, 
Dale A. Nebel, 150. 

No. 108, Gatlinburg, Tenn., AFSC, NPS, 
Alwin Holtz, 150 

No. 109, Marion, Va., Southwestern State 
(mental) Hospital, BSC, William Lowden, 46. 

No. 110, Allentown, Pa., Allentown State 
(mental) Hospital, MCC, George T. Miller, 
30 


No. 111, Mancos, Colo., Selective Service 
System (government camp), Bureau of Rec- 
lamation, Charles Thomas, 200. 

Pe 112, East Lansing, Mich., State College 

icultural Station, BSC, Victor L. Stine, 20. 

o. 113, St. Paul, Minn., State College 
Agricultural Station, BSC, Herman Draben- 
stott, 2151 Commonwealth Ave., St. Paul 8, 
Minn., 19. 

No. 114, Mt. Weather CPS Project, Blue- 
mont, Va., Department of Commerce, Leonard 
Corwin, BSC, 75. 

No. 115, “Guinea Pig’’ projects, Office of 
Scientific Research and Development, cooper- 
ative administration, 203. 

No. 116, College Park, Md., University of 
Maryland Agricultural Station, BSC, Edgar 
Grater, 35. 

No. 117, Lafayette, R. I., Exeter Training 
School (for mental defectives), MCC, Theo- 
dore Neff, 20. 

No. 118, Wernersville, Pa., State nen 
Hospital, MCC, Leon Willoughby, 30 

No. 119, New Lisbon, N. J., State Training 
School, AFSC, Warren Staebler, 19. 

No. 120, Kalamazoo, Mich., State (mental) 
Hospital, MCC, Cleo J. Swope, 30. 

No. 121, Bedford, Va., National Park 
Service, BSC, Robert Sollenberger, 150. 

No. 122, Winnebago, Wisc., State (mental) 
Hospital, MCC, Ruben K. Epp, 15. 

No. 123, Union Grove, Wisc., State Train- 
ing School, Southern Wisconsin Colony, 
MCC, John L. Ewert, 25. 

No. 124, Stockley, Dela., Delaware State 
Colony (training school), AF SC, Archie Gal- 
latin, 20 

No. 125, Orono, Maine, State University 
Agricultural Station, MCC, Francis Smucker, 


No. 126, Beltsville, Md., Department of 
Agriculture Experiment Station, CC, Dorsa 
Mishler, 30. 

No. 127, American Fork, Utah, State 
Training School, MCC, Arlo Sonnenberg, 15. 

No. 128, Lapine, Ore. ., Selective Service 
System (government camp), Bureau of Rec- 
lamation, Herbert L. Murch, 200. 

No. 129, Spring City, Pa., ’Pennhurst State 
(training) School, AFSC, Robert F. Beach, 30. 
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No. 130, Pownal, Maine, Maine Training 
School, AFSC, Robert Turner, 15. 

No. 131, Cherokee, Iowa, Cherokee State 
(mental) oo Methodist World Peace 
Commission, Warren P. Quensel, 26. 

No. 132, Laurel, Md., District Training 
School, AFSC, John Petherbridge, 15. 

No. 133, Wooster, Ohio, Ohio Agriculture 
one Station, AFSC, E. Leroy Mercer, 


0. 
No. 134, Belden, Calif., BSC, FS, O. P. 
Williams, 150. 

No. 135, Germfask, Mich., Selective Service 
hoo camp), Fish & Wildlife, Norman 

. Nelson, 150. 

No. 136, State Home for Epileptics, Skill- 
man Village, N. J., Baptist iene Mission 
Society, F. Carlton Mabee, Jr., 25. 

No. 137, Independence, Iowa, State (men- 
tal) Hospital, Evangelical and Reformed 
Commussion ot Christian Social Action, Loren 
Walters, 15. 

No. 138, 1 Pioneer Blvd., Route 8, Lincoln, 
Nebr., three units, MCC, SCS, Pete E. 
Klassen, 85. 

No. 139, Logansport, Ind., State (mental) 
Hospital, Disciples of Christ CO Committee, 
Harmon Wilkinson, 25. 

No. 140, “Guinea Pig” Projects, Army 
Epidemiological Board, Office of the Surgeon 
General, 89. 

No. 141, Mississippi State Health Project, 
Gulfport, Miss., MG , Harold Martin, 25. 

No. 142, Woodbine, N. J., State Colony 
for Feebleminded Males, MCC, Grant Stoltz- 


fus, 20. 

No. 143, Catonsville, Md., Spring Grove 
State (mental) Hospital, MCC, ward Be- 
lan, 25. 

No. 144, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., Hudson 
River State (mental) Hospital, MCC, 30. 

No. 145, Wassaic, N. Y., State School (for 
mental defectives), MCC, 25. 


Three Years Old (from page 1) 


“Much credit for the successful building 
of this unit must go to Brother Hugh Miller, 
who was administrator of the hospital from 
the time the unit was established until last 
July, and also to Brother John Blackledge, 
director of thé nursing school, who assisted 
him,” the report commented. 

“We are especially grateful to Brother 
John for the training which the hospital has 
furnished men of the unit, both those in the 
special training groups and those who have 
only a few more months to go to complete 
the regular three-year nursing course. 


34,000 Mandays 


“In the three years that the unit has been 
established here, CPS men have put in over 
34,000 individual mandays for the hospital 
This does not include time spent on days off, 
vacation, sick leave, etc. 

“We realize that since the hospital relied 
upon student nurses from the school of 
nursing for its nursing personnel in normal 
times, these students paying the 
tuition fees, that the expense of maintaining 
the CPS unit is slightly heavier than peace- 
time operating costs. 

“However, we feel that a conservative 
estimate, after considering the training, med- 
ical and dental care, laundry, barber service 
maintenance and monthly allowance, an 
other items furnished by the hospital, con- 
sidering prevailing ba levels and the fact 
that the hospital would have had to nner 
outside help to fill the positions now held 
by CPS men, would be that it would have 
cost the hospital nearly $100,000 more than 
the cost of maintaining the CPS unit here 
over this three-year period. 


“Sixty-three assignees are doing actual 
nursing work, where they are given the same 
responsibilities generally given to regular 
student nurses. The other 13 men are in 
specialized departmental positions or in unit 
administration. 

“Needless to say, the present manpower 
situation being what it is, the hospital would 
not have been able to hire adequate respon- 
sible persons to fill the positions held by 
CPS men here, and if this unit had not been 
established, either this or another of the 
Alexian Brothers’ Hospitals would have been 
forced to close its doors to the public.” 


Memo to Biddle (from page 1) 


Principal recommendations proposed were: 

1. Allow Jehovah’s Witnesses parole to 
witness part-time along with their regular 
employment; or even if they wish to witness 
full time. 

2. On 8,641 paroles, broaden the terms of 
“special service” at least to the extent 
allowed other prisoners; speed up procedure 
to take advantage of the 60-day provision of 
the Executive Order; appoint a civilian board 
to consider parole applications, thus relieving 
the Prison Bureau Director of heavy demands 
on his time. 

3. As to regular, third-of-term parole, 
grant COs parole on the same basis as other 
prisoners (types of work, limits on pay, etc.). 

4. Release CO prisoners who are over 38 
or payeceny unfit; permit paroled COs to 
visit their homes during vacations. 

The memorandum then went on in an 
attempt to anticipate a number of objections 
that might be raised to its recommendations. 
First among these was the apparent fear of 
parole officers that public opinion would not 
stand for more liberal parole terms. 


Few Incidents 


“With the ay ey of a very few inci- 
dents, not more than six in four years,” it 
pointed out, “that freedom that has been 
given to paroled COs has aroused no opposi- 
tion, principally because the public at large 
has recogniz the rights of conscience 
provided b cog ary 
“We believe that this experience, taken 
together with the attitude of the people in 
Great Britain towards COs, guarantees an 
understanding and acceptance by the public of 
essential reforms in the parole situation.” 
Several of the recommendations had a 
broader application than simply to the CO 
situation. The suggestion to appoint a civil- 
ian board to consider 8,641 parole applications, 
for example, was intended to facilitate le 
procedure for all Selective Service violators. 


NCCO Statement 


The NCCO statement dealt only with 
Jehovah’s Witnesses. 

“May we request yee consideration,” the 
statement , “of extending the present 
arole provisions so that these men may be 
reed to engage in essential occupations at 
regular wages, which would permit them to 
continue their witnessing and at the same 
time render useful service to the country. 

“Many of them, we understand, would 
accept work in defense industries Most of 
them have regular occupations of utility to 
oureconomy. It would be entirely practicable 
to arrange, as in the last war—and to a 
limited extent in this—for any surplus of 
wages they earn above a soldier’s pay to go 
to some non-war public purpose 


upon. ... 
Prt would be a reflection upon the record 
of maintaining democratic liberties in this 
war if some basis of accommodation cannot 
be found between the government and these 


men who put their loyalty to God above their 
on to the State...” 
he statement was signed by 32 prominent 
ministers and religious leaders all over the 
country, including Protestants, Catholics 
and Jews. 
Imprisoned 


A total of 29 men, designated as COs and 
JWs by the Federal Bureau of Prisons, were 
sent to prison between February 20 and 
March 8 for violations of the Selective 
Service Act. 
Witnesses. 


Of the total, 26 were Jehovah's 


Special Projects (from page 1) 


Reformed Church. 

A third New York State institution, the 
Pilgrim State (mental) Hospital at Brent- 
wood, L. I., was being considered. 

Meanwhile three existing Ohio hospital 
units were granted increases in capacity: 
ten at Macedonia, five at Lima, and three 
at Dayton. 


Atypical Pneumonia 


The Office of the Surgeon General, U. 8. 
Army, is calling for 100 CPS volunteers for a 
third series of tests with atypical pneumonia, 
much similar to those conducted last summer 
and fall at the Holly Inn, Pinehurst, N. C. 

The volunteers are needed in two groups 
of 50. The first test is planned from May 1 
to June 30, and the second from July 1 to 
A t 31. Eight or ten men from the total 
will be selected as attendants, and one or 
two as administrative aides. The remainder 
will serve as guinea pigs. 

Atypical pneumonia, generally identified 
as “a heavy chest cold’, is apparently on 
the increase in the United States and, before 
the current series of experiments, little was 
known as to its cause and mode of trans- 
mission. As the result of studies with CPS 
men, it is now believed caused by a virus. 

Men who are interested in applying for 
either half of the experiment are urged to 
write their administrative agencies. 


Dairy Testers 


The quota of CPS dairy herd testers in 
Pennsylvania has been increased by 12 men, 
raising the total to 69. This unit is ad- 
ministered by the MCC. 


Army Transfers (from page 1) 


claims were recognized by the army but not 
ps Selective Service, were submitted by the 
SBRO to illustrate its point. 


I-A-O Clubs 


Meanwhile the War Department denied a 
previous NSBRO request that COs be ex- 
empted from carrying clubs while on guard 
duty. The NSBRO had cited the dictionary 
in its argument that a club was a weapon or 
“arm” and therefore, by law, COs should 
not have to carry them or be trained in 
their use. 

The War Department reply was signed 
by Major General J. A. Ulio, the Adjutant 

neral, who concluded: 

“It is not believed to be contrary to either 
the letter or spirit of the mentioned statute 
and Executive Order to require such personnel 
to carry clubs while doing guard duty.” 


Discharges 


The following men have been discharged or 
authorized for discharge: 
For Military Service 

Coleville, Calif.: Craig N. Bedwell, I-A. 

New Jersey Dairy Tester: John V. Good, LAO. 
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For Physical Disability 

Cooperstown, N. Y.: Robert W. Meader. 

Hill City, 8. D.: Edward F. Koehn. 

Norristown, Pa., Hospital: Franklin Harms. 

Philadelphia Jaundice Unit: William R. Schorman 

Giecharee not for jaundice). 

Staunton, Va., Hospital: John F. Rhoades. 

Waldport, Ore.: Floyd F. Sexton. 
For Dependency Reasons 

Coshocton, Ohio: Joseph R. Kafka. 

Philadelphia State Hospital: Walter F. Woodward. 
For Occupational Reasons 

College Park, Md., Ag. Unit: James D. Cline. 
Walked Out 

Big Flats, N. Y.: Cedric Comstock. 

Three Rivers, Calif.- Dan J. Conovoloff. 


Legislation 


Manpower legislation was still indefinite 
last week as the House and Senate failed 
completely to agree on the types of controls 
needed. 

Some compromise must now be reached in 
conference between the largely voluntary 
measures approved by the Senate and the 
strict “work or jail’’ bill passed by the House. 

Regarding the conscience clause, the Senate 
did not mention COs in its version of the 
bill, although the voluntary aspects of its 
proposals made such a clause largely unneces- 
sary. The House has incorporated a CO 
exemption whose language is similar to that 
in Section 5 (g) of the Selective Service Act. 


Nurse Draft 


Meanwhile the House passed the May bill 
to draft single, graduate nurses 20 to 45 
years old, by a vote of 347 to 42. This was 
also sent to the Senate where it is expected 
to meet the same delay and questions which 
have so far tied up the manpower bill. 

This bill also says nothing specific about 
conscientious objectors, but provides that 
the same exemptions and tests for exemption 
included in the Selective Service Act shall 
apply to this case. 


Tennessee 


The Tennessee legislature has voted down 
a proposal to deny COs state jobs, teaching 
jobs or professional licenses within the state. 
One of the arguments inst the measure 
was the fear that such a law would result in 
another Scopes “monkey” trial which made 
Tennessee famous in 1923. 


Government Notes 


Selective Service has tightened its restric- 
tions somewhat on registrants in the 30 
through 33 age group. 

Previously these men had onl 
“regularly engaged in” an essential occupa- 
tion to secure deferment. Now they must 
be “necessary to and regularly engaged in’”’ 
such activity. 

Similarly, the “key man” definition which 

reviously was applied only to men under 26 
oe now Lean extended to men under 30. 

Men under 30 who desire occupational 
deferment must now fill out a new form, 
No. 42A (Special Revised) and’ be certified 
as essential by the government agency with 
which they deal. (Example: Office of Defense 
Transportation for transportation employes.) 


to be 


Physical Examination 
istrants with IV-E classifications will 
henceforth be granted a second physical 
examination before induction if they haven’t 


had one for 90 days, according to recent 
Selective Service instructions. 

The policy had previously applied to men 
entering the armed services and now 
been widened to include COs. 


Civilian Bonds 


Sales of Civilian Bonds, those government 
issues not specifically designa’ as “war” 
bonds, now total $5,668,364. Of this total, 
Mennonites have subscribed $4,066,504, and 
Brethren $985,265. 

The totals represent only those bonds 
bought through the Provident Trust Co., in 
Philadelphia, in line with the agreement 
with the U. 8. Treasury in 1942. 

Civilian Bonds (Series F and G) can be 
bought anywhere government issues are sold 
and it is assumed that a great many pacifists 
have secured them without going through 
the Provident Trust Co. Principal advantage 
of the latter method is the fact that running 
totals are kept, giving some indication of the 
ae of people who prefer these to “war” 
bonds. 


CPS Lore 


Another in the Reporter’s collection of 
CPS legends. This is again from Patapsco, 
first CPS camp to be opened and the source of 
many now famous stories. 


In the early days, Patapsco was new enough 
and near enough to population centers to 
the center of much curiosity. Among the 
many sightseers were soldiers from nearby 
Fort Meade. 

One day two soldiers stopped to watch 
Assignee Re LeRoy (Bud) Mercer, who 
was digging at the bottom of a pit near the 
road. ercer was six feet one, weighed about 
200 and was an ex-University of Pennsylvania 
football player. 

“So that’s a conscientious objector,’’ mused 
one of the soldiers, gazing down at the heavy 
shoulders. “Boy, Pa hate to have him hit 
me with a handful of love.” 


From the Papers 


From Hi Waters’ column in the Martin’s 
Ferry, Ohio, Times: 


They have proposed a monument to the 


conscientious objector . . . it is a statue with 
a movable arm; every time a soldier passes it 
in public square the arm flies up and hides 
the face. 


From a series of articles in the Philadelphia 
Record on state mental institutions: 


More and better qualified employes must 
be found to staff these institutions. Byberry 
now has 62 attendants a shift to care for 
6,200 patients; before the war it had 158, 
which still wasn’t enough. If it were not 
for about 200 conscientious objectors servin 
voluntarily as attendants, it is doubtf 
whether Byberry could stay open even on 
the present inadequate basis. 


From the letters to the editor of the New 
Republic magazine: 


Bertram Lippman, of New York City, 
objects to Walter Rae’s article “The Con- 
scientious Objector’ (The New Republic, 





January 8), on the ground that COs, not 
satisfied with being “excused from fighting 
or killing . . . want to be acknowledged as 
morally superior.” 

Affording COs a chance to participate in 
“morally superior works, like ‘social service’ 
and ‘relief and rehabilitation’” is, in Mr. 
Lippman’s opinion, giving them an unfair 
advantage over servicemen who have no 
opportunity to choose what kind of service 
they may give. 


From a brief editorial on COs in the Idaho 
Daily Statesman: 


A nation could never fight a war with 
them (COs); but neither can the world pretend 
to be civilized until there are enough objectors 
to prevent war. 


From the Hollywood news column of the 
Birmingham, Ala., News, in discussing plans 
to film the story of Lew Ayres’ life after the war. 


More favorable is the view of the Lew 
Ayres biography since Hollywood now knows 
that public sympathy is with the handsome 
young actor who, because he was a conscien- 
tious objector, was misjudged by his fans 
and studio friends at the beginning of the 
war, but who has become one of the real 
heroes to come from the screen since, at his 
request, he was transferred from the CO 
camp to the Medical Corps. . . . 

No one perhaps in screen hjstory has had 
the ups and downs, praise and condemnation, 
boos and hisses and come out with greater 
respect than Lew Ayres. His life story would 
be a natural, producers are reported to believe 
—but the problem is that Ayres doubtless 
not only will refuse to play “himself” in the 
picture, but will not give permission for the 
screening of his life story. 


From a forum in the United States News on 
the question, “Are new controls over I1V-Fs 
needed or does Selective Service have the neces- 
sary power?” John F. Rich, associate secretary 
of the AFSC, replied as follows: 


Congress has no justification to force IV-Fs 
into essential industries while restricting 
IV-Es (conscientious objectors) to unim- 
portant work. 

Eight thousand COs are prohibited from 
using peal, nap en skills. Most of them 
are confined in camps and assigned to pick 
and shovel work without pay. Ins of 
encouraging their maximum usefulness, Con- 
gress has preferred to punish them because 
of their religious principles. Although drafted 
for work “of national importance,” no provi- 
sion has been made for their maintenance, 
pay or support of dependents. 

f Congress would allow these men to do 
their bit and otherwise facilitate voluntary 
employment of unpopular minority groups, 
such as Negroes and Americans of Japanese 
ancestry, there should be no need for com- 
pulsion of IV-Fs. 








